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Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By THOR- 
stein Veblen. New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 5. — 
324 pp. 

This is a most suggestive work, the chief interest of which is only 
remotely connected with the title. It is full of Veblen 's illuminat- 
ing flashes, but many of his theories are based on alleged facts which 
require more substantiation than is furnished in his pages. And even 
the appreciative reader must admit that the author carries his sesqui- 
pedalian verbiage almost beyond endurance. Nevertheless the book 
contains ample recompense for the travail of reading it to the end, 
including fifty pages of supplementary notes, pregnant with suggestive- 
ness although having only remote connection with the title-page. 

The first hundred and fifty pages establish two facts : First, taken in 
the large, there is no sensible difference of race among the peoples of 
northwestern Europe and the British Isles. The corollary is that " in 
consequence of their hybrid composition, the individual members of 
these nationalities vary more widely in respect of their native capacities 
and aptitudes than would be the case of any pure bred people." The 
very true idea which the author might have elaborated is that Europe 
and the United States are composed, not of racial, but of national groups 
of ethnological similarity. Calling the enemy names is therefore re- 
flecting upon one's own kin. 

Second, one nation borrows a developed political or technological 
system from another without taking over all the stock of obsolete ex- 
periments still in use in the originating nation. Therefore, when 
united Germany took over the industrial system which was the product 
of a century of development in Great Britain, the German people did 
not borrow customs and characteristics which had developed along with 
this same industrial system. Veblen's familiar " conspicuous waste " 
is one of these " spiritual complements" of the British industrial sys- 
tem not taken over in Germany, where the art of spending money has 
developed only recently and independently. Indeed, it may be dated 
from about 1900. This phenomenon Veblen elaborates in his last 
chapter, perhaps the most suggestive in the book, entitled " The Net 
Gain." With his accustomed humor, he enumerates the advent of 
luxurious hotels, afternoon tea, the successful but confused enterpriser 
who appears at said afternoon tea in a tuxedo, and like phenomena. 
During the last few years before the great war the percentage of the 
" conspicuous wasters " in Germany who could not remember the time 
when they had not had a large surplus to spend, and who therefore took 
it as a matter of course, was increasing. 
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One point Veblen does not bring out sufficiently. The industrial 
revolution came in England because that geographical area became 
united into a nation at an early date. This nationalization was brought 
about by a continuous line of strong Normans and Plantagenets. No 
such development occurred in Germany. Not until Napoleon's steam 
roller squashed many of her little kings and things, was there any hope 
of national union. Even then the two dynasties, the Hapsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns, neutralized each other. Only with the predomi- 
nance of the stronger line was a union possible, and only with political 
union was the industrial revolution possible in Germany. We know 
that technical efficiency was as much a characteristic of the Germans 
as of other Europeans, but the factory system could not replace the 
handicraft and custom system until after the numerous petty principali- 
ties, separated by tariff barriers, local pride, prejudice and jealousy, 
had been fused into one national state of sizable area. The factory 
system and large-scale production could not develop in Saxe-Weimar ; 
for, as Adam Smith pointed out, the extent of the division of labor is 
dependent upon the size of the market. 

Given political union, the necessary technological borrowing quickly 
followed, as Veblen shows. The ability to acquire mechanical, chemi- 
cal and engineering knowledge was there, but in taking over the knowl- 
edge, it was not necessary to take with it the accumulation of junk 
peculiar to its early environment. To Veblen's thesis one may add 
another point. To guard against the obvious evils of the factory sys- 
tem shown by a century of development in England, Germany was 
able at once to inaugurate institutions such as social-industrial insur- 
ance, vocational education, sanitary housing, scientific taxation, unfair- 
practices legislation, and the extension of local municipal self-govern- 
ment, inaugurated in old Prussia by von Stein. Thus imperial Germany 
by developing later was able to select the good and reject the bad, 
and so to emerge superior to any of the older industrial nations in 
social economics. 

It would be a graceless task to undertake to set right many miscon- 
ceptions or misstatements of fact in this suggestive volume. Such an 
undertaking is the less necessary because in essence the book is con- 
cerned, not with Germany, but with theories of universal application. 
It requires Veblen's profound insight to dive below the foam at so many 
places and discover the direction and the causes of undercurrents. 

R. S. MacElwee. 
Columbia University. 



